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SOMEWHERE IN AMERICA a boy 
is moving along the road that 
to adolescence, 
world that 
from 


leads to school, 
to a 
is bound to be different 
any world we know today. And 


to manhood, 


as he trudges along that road, 
that seems so long to him but is 


so short, he dreams. 

We hope that his dreams come 
true. [They always have, in 
America. 

Not all the 


of course. 


of all 
young per ple, It takes 
more than just dreaming to make 
. But for young 


dreams 


dreams come true 
men and women whe have gone 
on to plan and work and fight, 
their 
dreams have come true. So many 
that America has 
opportunity. So 


a surprising number of 
become the 
land of many 
that the United States has become 
the nation, among all nations of 
the world, that combines national 
greatness with individual liberty. 
Sut what about this time? 
Throughout America factories 
are running twenty-four hours a 
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day, men are working overt 
lights are burning in offices 
laboratories far into the 1 
What are these men and w 
of American industry wor! 
for? To produce more 
For war? 
Yes—and more. General | 
tric has been a part of Am 
industry for more than 60 
It has shared its problems 
been a part of its progress. 
think that the 
scientists and engineers of | 


workmen 


eral Electric are working 
for that 
that the tomorrow of which 
dreams will come, and that it 
be better than today. Ge 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N 


x wk & 


The volume of General Eli 
war production is so high 
the degree of secrecy required 
so great that we cannot tell 
about it now. When it can be 
we believe that the story of in 
try's developments during the 
vears will make one of the 
fascinating chapters in the hi 
of industrial progress. 


young man—wot 
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PIERRE LAVAL IS BACK IN POWER AS A 
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EDITORIALS 
result ot a German ultimatum to Vichy. Nervous about 


the increasing pro-United Nations sentiment in France, 


tearing the ettects of expanding British raids or even 
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{UR KROCK AND THE EDITORIAL 


, ity for rifices in an all-out of the New York Times have been whipping uj 
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' nd all demands Times frenzy—intense but dignified 
' ra pay for : Sundays, or holid Labor Board's decision in the Walker-Turner ca 


} ; ' ; , t > f | t 
{ ril ind commits decision, it seems to us, was a pretty successful at 






t | ' roduction to tl nt compromise. The employer, in the wor 


| ) far r than this board, ha refused “to take the slightest st 






fort ver forty hours a c more cooperative relations” with his employees 
if t vernment will union, the United Electrical, Radio, and Machu 


aia ring an “ea ity ers, had, like other unions, given up for the d 






fically, the U. A. W only real weapon, the right to strike, it had ernmer 


its demands, and the union itself h to the ; 
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nployee to join a u ployee who ' : 
he has been coerce 
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right to in 
hat has raised the 
ihe unton’s demand for 


hich 1s voluntary to 
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ternal ob wiles te Inc 
i matter of Britain’s : 


in the statement 


of non-ac 


fied minorities to in outside 
the proposed federal union; on the other, it admitted that 
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with 







red that in provinces where 
it cision must be left 
he fate of Bengal, where 
i ht | tled by th 
r the m n. It ns 
lrawn up with the 
; Par \ Id r rect the 
the Moslem I e could 
f Is. 
pan the Ind coast, 
s to fi lan ire to | 
defer f India. poe 
l 1 Nations . 
pit ! ( us a P| nit 
lt I hat é@ faiul 
ft no f 1 or be- 
1 Nor did he believe 
frut “Th vill 
1, ‘a good, clear, heal rT 
futur ( too, 
I Ina r to 
| nt clared Wi re 
ent isst » that the lar 
f may be achieved in the 
!-will made by this statement 
f promise that “we 
; Britain's war efforts in India, 
friends who may come het 
uf rejection of th ’ 
1 be made to Jay 
h tronvest tet > the 
rat India. Tho 
t Brit 1 fo Voi | 1 
1 if a » | hey 
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nt for the defense of India 
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by the central 

after the war. It 
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abolish the In« 


rialist bureaucracy—an 


affairs in London to 


feature—the 


could, 
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cannot be found. Is the Churchill Cabinet big enx 


the rejection ofr its propo 


» Indian aspirations? It c 


plan has been w ithdrawn, it 


as the London Times h 
lia Office—that 


1 turn over the handling of 


the Dominions Office. It 


finally offer Nehru and other Indian leaders an 


symbol of 


promise of indeper 


tunity to assist in the defense of India, for insta: 


asking them to organ: 


Guard 


ze Home Defense and a 


If such an offer were made, after the oth 


gested steps had been taken, we feel sure it would 


refu sed. 


l. G. Farben and 


esse Jones 


HE time 
ce a thorough 11 
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Past revelat 
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sse Jones anc 


1 1 
mr r the 
ions by the 


nas come 


for some Congressional | 
ivestigation of the contract 
1 his Defense Plants Cor; 
have 


committee 


Truman 


scandalously one-sided contracts in aluminum ar 


nad 


which Jones is collaborating with the 


interests 


I 
HH e and Senate ahniyt 
ouse and senate LDOU 


Bas 
most flagrant attem 
attention.” 


Wor sc 


contract rewards an enemy of this country. Producti 


magnesium in the 


artificially high price maintained through cartel and | 


agreements between the 


and the Aluminum Com 


poration, a patent-holding company which licensed 


in his synthetu 


ce of the Truman committee recently call 


y/ ] rn ++ ; . » care } 
! our Washington letter this week shows the e> 


oil and cl 


rubber program. To thi 


serious Charges on the floor 


his magnesium contract 





ic Magnesium, Inc., “one « 


than the profiteering, if true, is the fact th 


ts at war profiteering to come t 


United States has been stifled ar 


German I. G. Farben Ind 


pany of America. These tw 


the Dow Chemical Company. 


Production of magnesium in this country at pr 


lars 


sium Electron Limited. 


agreement similar to the 


h and American Alien Property Custodians have t 


ver I. G.’s interest in tl 


hare of the profits may 


Ovcr, 


rely in the hands of Dow and Basic Magnesiun 


Magnesium Electron was 


owned by I. G. Farben under a restrictive patent 


American agreement. The 


icse COMPpanics, but the Gert 


go back to I. G. after the war 


cerns owned jointly the Magnesium Development ‘ 


The latter, as pointed out by Congressman Anders 


New Mexico, is controlled by a British company, M 
pan) 
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Ouestions for Martin Dies 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


T THE end of this 
the Committ n Accounts of the House of Repre- 


k a hearing will be held by 


tatives to decid ypropriation for the work 
f the Di ring the coming year. 
[his is a major ft Y For Mr. Dies, always a 
nce He in ally, valuable and 
of istrati pro 

n " rath | 
p> px ( ‘ | H 5 a {mirc rs 


H { 1 tool t fy progr 
) } r > a 
( for 1 QO n th { 
Mr. Dies n 1 his best friend r, but 
$a genius at ring headlines 


if the Com: nA las a uNIgque Opportunity 
» serve h ry. By cur ng its funds he can end 
ie D It ind 1 the Grand High Inquis: 
ymore! lest Ce luti 5 
\ | he d LD h iow | t up the myth 
f n ropriation is equiva- 


But | h mi les to 
ve Mr. D f | overhauling, I hay lown 
I 1g l | its members wil put to 
him. With th f t war against the fascist forces 
f the world \ ‘ find out what the head of 
i Congressional ¢ on Un-American Activities 
} lone and t] out f 1 in Amer! 

Here are the qu ns for Mr. Di 

1. When, Mr. D: lo you plan to investigate the 
of Father ¢ 1, and how does it happen 
it you ha t done so already? 

2. Why have you never investigated the Ku Klux 

a? 

Wh is the t nony before your committee of 
scrald Winrod, Kansas fascist, uled off shortly after 
t inandt { ipat 1 of his activities terminated? 

1. More than ) rs ( mo Valen editor 
La Parol id | f ra 1 mass of 
terial on It rica wing their 
etration into hool { their ni-muilitary 
{ | ther pr i tric] You canceled the 
t 1 \ 1 | luled to testify 

lid Mr. Dies? 

Why hay 1 mever 1 tivated fascist “front” 
t ) \ rican Coalition of Patrt- 

Societ lters a collection of anti-Semitic, 
mao f American Union far 
yatior re a Vhen you publicly commended the 


you know it was 
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affiliated with the Nazi-controlled International 

Communist Entente in Switzerland? If not, why 
6. Allen Zoll, Coughlinite and anti-Semite, was 

of the picket line at Station WWMCA when Father ¢ 


lin was banned from the air. His fascist connection 





mentioned at a hearing. Why did you never inv 
his tivit > Was it b cause a mc! I r of your ¢ 


- 
NJ 
r 
7 
eed 
m 
>» 
m= A) 
Cy 
= 
a 


} 
: aes he . troul 
New York fascist rowdy, later arrested for anti-S 
mas) * cave ee, 1: ae excl 
provocation. You didn’t investigate him either.) 
7. Why did you make public appearances with | 


Edward Lodge Curran, Christian Front agitator, at 


vealed to your committee as a men 





General Van Horn Moseley’s prospective fascist 

ment? And why did you give further evidence « 
ipproval by allowing yourself to be photograph 

your arm around Curran? 

8. On November 29, 1939, at Madison Sq laf ‘ - 
den before a crowd of Christian Fronters, Coug! > 
and pro-fascists, you said that “the Communist i: 
imported to Spain from enslaved Russia doon 
Republic of Spain. ...” It is a historical fact, acce} zie 
all, including the Italians and Germans, that the S 
Republic was defeated by fascist arms. Why did 
to whitewash the Nazis and Fascists? Was it to pl ; 
chairman of this meeting in your honor, Mery . 
Hart, one of our leading pro-Franco propagand is 

9. Why did you not investigate the activities « ” 
Eoghan Kelly, major in the United States army 
and paid agent for Franco, who was accused befor 
committee of working with native fascist grou] 
it because of Kelly's close friendship with Hart? : 

10. Why did you challenge the assertion of a 
before your committee that Franco was a fascist? . 

11. Why did you go to Hollywood in 1941 and | ' 
persuade the motion-picture companies to quit m 7 
anti-Nazi films? 

) 

12. Why do you think the Berlin Nazi organ ( ; ; 


Komintern published in full the testimony before 
committee of J. B. Matthews, the turncoat who ~ 
ward became your chief investigator? 

13. In 
present, how do you manage to overlook the re: 
Mr. Matthews, who as fitst chairman of the L 
Against War and 


fellow-traveler to the Communist high command? 


your dislike of all Communist tools, 1 : 


Fascism was as close as any 


14. Why do you think such American Nazi and { 
organs as the Deutscher Weckruf, Coughlin’s Socta 
tice, Gerald Winrod'’s Defender, the Ku Klux K 7 F 

y Cross have gone out of their way to commend - 
15. Were the articles signed by you in Liberty 


zine in the winter of 1940 written by George Sylv« 
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BY I. F. STONI 


n, Apri 12 I r of rm r,t t decree does 
/ 
it our rubber ( give the government the privi f 
} , ) 
9 In the } t in the production of the 
I 
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Farben reve- produ No > man, un § assured 1 id nee ol 
1 or rel 1 S rd O 5 to risk his « n 
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ditions. The In case of dispute over failure to deliver know-how 
ral points. It leged overcharge of cost, or an unreasonable demand 
I re rela iz com] ion, One can write a letter to the Depar 
\ ( the t of J e and wait for the courts to decide 

:, f th If i C} | ough to brave th r 


1 toluol ich 1 pectacles as the average newspaper edi 
And he t two others. The first is that he is embarking 
h the maxi- in a new business on the basis of patents for which he 
10, Standard must } a ynnable royalties’ as soon as the war 1s 


over. and “reasonable royalties” may mean long Iitiga 


7 ' 7 t 
have been ordeal | Li tion is about as likely to be produ tive of 

1 lifferent | to s§ | business men dealing with financial 
giants was the ordeal by drowning to old ladies 
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tents for syn- the plants are to be designed by the companies but built 
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re mpany, the report can be ! 


I d that it would be pi # 
priv capital into building which m 
nably sure that it would not Standard 


ve com] ion from govern- made all 
We may rest assured that no five mile 
h to ask for “free” patents the side 
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ww to make tires wholly ot 
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i from a common gas-ren 
saving the time and the 

ist go y | | plants to pr 1 | 

wont admit it yet publicly. but it has 


butyl tires which can run 10,000 m 


s an hour 


If it can develop butyl « 


patents on t Ane si 


as it were, it can take out 


nts, it can undersell Buna-S when the 

1 it can control a synthetic rubber wh among 

in price, perhaps also in quality, with , 
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; to produce 650,000 tons of Standard Oil. Philip) 
bber program, all belong to the 7. Progressives should fight immediately for t \ter 
r-du Pont-Mellon oil and introduced in Congress by Senator Murray of M 
¢ yf the most notorious ind Representative Beiter of New York for 
rators h Nazi cartels ment ownership 4d 1 opera n of 400.000 t re 
fr companies n ike the 1 synthetic-rubber production. The Buna-S progr Lar 
\X all which companies prove a colossal and costly failure, and it would | : 
to cut down Buna-S, increase butyl product ;, 
Supreme Court in a unanimous intensify research into it under government 
Sti in the Morton Salt case The Petroleum War Industry Council, a pr 
toward the days dominated by Standard Oil and the other 1 
rded t as an absolute prop- companies, is trying to head off the bill by a « 
t thr h “to study tl roblem of butyl rubber.’’ Th 
ling to the pr > that th of this « e is mad » of leading member 
enforce a patent right vhen it big « mpani with a sprinkling of little fell 
rar oO } | bl nterest to be under r iumb 
1 as it did in the « t decree 8. The Nazis developed Buna by pouring 
ion. The consent dect h ment funds into compulsory research. We 1 
patents in Sta rd Oil's hand same, Pri research is totally inadequate. H 
rtel. though it may drive some testimony by Howard of Standard Oil about its 1 
her underground. So long as expendi on butyl: “In 1937 we had four 
ents and can look forward to the job and we spent $20,000. In 1938 we had , 
with I. G. Farben, it has a stal on the job and we spent $48,300. In 1939 a 
these patents during the war as twenty-one men on the job and we spent $106 
profitable monopoly afterward. 1940 we had forty-eight men on the job and w 
o keep tl lo 1 of the $322,000. In 1941 we had seventy-three men tO 
companies allied with Standard job and we spent $505,000.” Five million dollar d 
| ] 
is dol The second require this year on research into butyl might solve our and 
t valuabl tent of all in the pr blem , 
. If we are to free private enterprise in this B 
O-ton program as now planned in others we must have compulsory licensing of an 
) ( tons of neoprene, a in peace tu ind full power to seize patents | tual 
r, Standard will make The | t is t instrument with which intern J 
1 th ier | compat will cartels hav { the cour s to prevent the lemoct india | 
B S. To make Buna-S, one from ng ir own resources and their own br ver 
from a i by pro tuct the national interest Ihe patent hearings which | army 4 
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India Defend Itself? 


MITCHELL } 


t continuous 1 1 f the Eastern and W 
ern Ghats, stand: { k of the coastal p! 1S, 
bars any easy penetration into the interior. Other rat 
between southern India 1 the Ganges Va 


Land communications bet, n Burma and India 


ESPCr ially in. leq ate and tort The very vastness of 
th country, coupled with th L graphical obstac] 
and the enormous native population divided into wid 
differing groups, makes the complete conquest of India 
a task comparable to the cor juc t of China or Russia 
India, in fact, given native opposition to the enemy 


power to 


operate on shorter lines of communication and to con- 
centrate troops in any sector with comparative fray lity 
ad ‘ i 


This should be an especial 


rorces O} erating at the en 1 of ime reasing! 


J” I 
tror wort lin 
tT ISPOTT 1IMnes, 


The military forces now stat 


On December 7 the 


to | h in army was 1n 
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process of being expanded from a million to a million 
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90 per cent earmar 1 for military use, is more tha 
20 per cent of Japan's pre-war manufacture of steel 
i i 
U ymraort }y he mtr } S ft) ot} weal ' + 
nif lately, the country has enough weak spots to 


be definitely vulnerable to attack. Save possibly in Ceylon 
no coast defenses worthy of the name, or were 
until recently. The great ports of Bombay and 
are 100 per cent exposed to naval bombard 
Calcutta is only less so. With the liquidation of 


Allied sea power in the Far East Japan has gained at 
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rn Burma aerial harassment of some of this 


occupation would 


re a major naval expedition since the mule 


from Burma to In 


ia would be insufficient 


for large bodies of even the light-traveling Ja 
Once Cal 1 had been seized, a campaign 
G es Val Id offer 1 minimum of nat 
St s and greatest gains Ceyl ‘. be 
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is cer tacked in force, especially 
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In the defense of India the United States, wl 


} 


more vital interests elsewhere, cannot play the 


part. But we can and should so increase naval 
in the Pacific that Japan will run enormous risks 
ferring major units to the Indian Ocean. Such 1 
can afford important but probably not decisive aid 
be poetically just but it is certainly not comfort 
the main defense of India must rest with the p 
whose mistaken policies are due both India’s 


incapacity to fight and its lack of will to do so. 


Russia Behind the Lines 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


HE German invasion of Russia 
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Russia again—and in its hour of supreme nati 
how could such a chance be missed 
Moscow, Sunday, July 6, 1941 
Funny things are hay p ning about 
Most of the churches I passed yesterday seem 
used as warehouses, and there are no signs 
Sunday churchgoing. . . . But in the office y 
looked at the latest copy of the Bezbozhnik, t 
God paper, and the whole of it was devoted to it 
Nazi persecutions of the P1 
‘lic churches in Germany! There wer 


les on the subject. Clearly, Stalin is 


denunciations of the 
and Cath 
long artic 


for the greatest unity among the Russian peo; 
anti-religious propaganda is one of the things wh 


completely vanished since this war began. Howe 
volte-face of the Bezbozhnik is just a trifle blat 


One of the Americans told me today about hi 
interview with the Metropolitan of the New (¢ 


uecti 


He looked a sly old fox but talked very elog 
apparently, sincerely of the Russian fatherland, of 


inder Nevsky and Russia's great national traditi 
tance of the Soviet regime. T] 
the faithful, pays heavy 


th “Professor So 


of the g neral a ce} 
has a large income fron 


lives in a luxurious flat, wi 
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written on the name-plate, and owns several adt 
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Murillos, of 


whose value he is perhaps unaware, 
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intonation. The man was so friendly that I ventured to 


touch on one of two sore subjects. .. 


You've made mistakes,” I said, “but in spite of it 
ou have built up something which is magnificent. Soviet 
y & 
Russia is a great country. You've achieved that. I’ve been 
away for twenty-four years, and I know in my boncs 
that this is still Russia—in many ways a better Russia, 
though in some respects a Russia that is less good. I'll 
talk to you quite frankly. I think if you had a satirist 
| ) 
t 


of genius like Saltykov, you wouldn't, like the czarist 
regime, allow him to write all sorts of scurrilous things 
about you. You'd simply lock him up in a concentration 


camp or shoot him.” 

“Yes, probably we should,” said Miliutin. “But you've 
got to remember that, for the present, we can't afford 
the luxury of such freedom. In time all that will chang 
but not now; there are too many things to build up, too 
many things to do; anything that undermines the collec- 
tive effort, the collective enthusiasm, is bad. But remem- 
r,” he continued, “we've got the Stalin constitution, 


out of which a democratic Soviet Russia is going to 


evolve. It answers the aspirations of our people. Its 
pplication would be in full swing by now but for the 
present war and the menace of war that has hung over 
this country for years. And when I say democratic Soviet 
Russia, I mean democratic Soviet Russia, not a strict 


imitation of your parliamentary bourgeois democracy.” 
i é é 


the position of the party? 
- Communist Party is the apparatus of na- 
tional policy which will bring into full existence that 
Socialist democracy, that Soviet democracy—I mean 


democracy without private capitalism—which is Stalin's 


I 
iim. There is no dividing line any more between the 
marty and the nation; the two are becoming more and 


more parts of the same thing. And in this war you have 


seen how our people, who are easygoing in many ways, 
have had their discipline and morale constantly kept up 
to scratch by the party.” 

“Yes, I entircly agree. But the Comintern?” 

“Well,” said Miliutin, a little evasively, “we don’t 
really see much of the Comintern these days, do we? 
And have you seen the last issue of the Comintern 
monthly?” I said I had, 


huckling at the glowing tributes it was paying to the 


and that I couldn't help 


British people and the British government. “So you see,” 
Miliutin laughed, “there isn’t much to worry about.” 
Well,” I said, “not at the moment. But you will ad- 
mit that the British Communist Party pursued a pretty 
ird and anti-national policy before June 22.” And 


I quoted a few examples. “I dare say,” said Miliutin. 


But, frankly, I don’t think anybody in this country is 
the least interested in what the British Communist 
Part wv. We never even hear about itt these days.” 


“Do you mean to say you don’t care whether the ban 


is lifted from the Daily Worker or note” 
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“What's that?” 

“You know, the Communist Party paper.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. But I don’t thin! 
body worries. No, the way I look at it is that the 
is going to change a lot in the course of this war 
we are going to become increasingly democr 
though there will inevitably be a few years recon 
tion after all the damage the Germans have caused 
that you too will develop a new kind of democ: 
which may be quite a big departure from the p: 
capitalist democracy. But I don’t think the Comn 
Party or the Comintern need worry you... .” 
Wednesday, September 10 

I spent the forenoon at one of the Russian ar 
schools in the Krasnaya Presnya district of M 
where we were taken by our friend the pince-nez 
onel. They looked such fine earnest fellows, all 
young cadets with their closely cropped heads, a 
attended their ballistics and higher math class 
answered questions, and worked out angles and 
tances in front of a miniature battlefield inside a 
glass case, with a voice behind the case registering 
“out,” or “hit.” Many of these cadets were cleat 
proletarian origin; one didn’t feel, judging fros 
keenness with which they were working out difi 
problems, that an intellectual pedigree was of any 
portance. We went through the clean but very S; 
looking dormitories, with small iron bedsteads and 
mattresses; we looked at the menu in the refectory 
menu for the four daily meals seemed very ad 
and it also showed the number of calories contain 
the dishes—a daily average of 3,538 calories for 
and of 3,200 for soldiers. This does not include 
bread, which is unrestricted. Impressive display of 
and black charts and maps of important battles 
Ismail, Borodino, and Perekop in the library. This 
had its Lenin corner. The corridors of the school 
decorated with pictures of famous Russian artillery 
perts of the past—in czarist uniforms. There were 
numerous pictures of Stalin and Timoshenko. . 
London, December 22, Looking Back—and Forwas 

Russia has made more sacrifices in its fight ag 
Hitler than any other nation. It has sacrificed not 
the lives of countless soldiers; in its determinati 
defeat Germany it has sacrificed the lives of 1 
civilians. The “scorched-earth” policy that Stalin 
claimed in his speech of July 3 is a ruthlessly h 
policy. It has meant not only the destruction of | 
like the Dnieper Dam, the fruit of ten years of co: 
trated labor and one of the proudest achievemen 
present-day Russia; it has also meant the destruct: 
far as possible, of the existing crops and food r 
and fuel dumps, lest they fall into the enemy's | 


The population left behind is consequently condem 
to months, possibly years, of hardship and even fasmun 
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a bitter sacrifice which the Russian government troops, who prefer not to depart from the well-guarded 


ssary to make. No doubt hidden stores in main roads of occupied Russia. But in any case, even if 
» mone of the 1 nopulation alive they had the tractors. the Germat ld scarcely afford 
5 Willi K I Most OF the frufal pO} UlaTION alive CV Nad The fa rs, the rérmians Could scarcely alfor 
hour of liberation, Dut in the German-con- to spend any ol their precious petrol on Ukrainian 
| Sa eee 1} > a 1. 
wns the situation is tragic. The Russian gov- agriculture 
| . ; f + tents al R , ¢ 6 — F . 
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+] ' ' +] Ul : H wis) Frat | 1, 1, } , 
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Return of a Native , 


BY JOHN T. WHITAKER 








Japanese in India—so fabulous in its resources. Aided 
by Italian man-power they expect to conquer Sucz, 
braltar, Morocco, and the west coast of Africa. From 
re they hope to gain footholds in South America that 


vill enable them to close the Panama Canal and bomb 


Behind all these dreams of conquest is the conviction 
which should be insulting to Americans—that once 

ing | ; rea ré or if Britain is success- 

fully invaded, America will have no ymach for war. 
And if Ag [ i fais to nitulat the Nazis say, Ger- 
ny will be secure against attack while it outbuilds 


rican naval power in preparation for invasion. With 
ie Middle 
East, and Africa, the Axis, they argue, will be vastly 


richer than the Anglo-Americans in raw materials, and 
ct n its | ire to the building of a huge 
ry fi t x ] , rm fr ] lat ; te la 
yn ficet, wh American morale deteriorates undef 
ne ssity of if 5. 
I have ground my teeth in futile rage many times as 
e plans have been patiently propounded by German 


! Italian Cabinet ministers, generals, and secret police 

s. I thought then, and I think now, that they were 
wrong in writing us off as nothing but wrangling ma- 
lists, divided by racial differences and class greed, 
rendered impotent by comforts. None of the German 
fficers foresaw the selflessness and heroism American 
boys would show in “the foxholes of Bataan.” “Amerti- 
s lack the military tradition,” they used to say. We've 


If German calculations and hopes fail, it will be 


largely because of a 100 per cent effort by the American 


people—by industry and labor, by the farmer and the 


hite-collar worker. Can America pull out of its leth- 
rgy? Can the American people as a whole give up their 


placency and come up fighting? Or will they be led 


COM 
by fifth columnists and traitors into defeatism? The 
| 


German-controlled Axis is a redoubtable and resourceful 


foe. How good are we? How good must we be? The 


Germans think we have got to be a lot better than we 
re on our record 

Our complacency aj irs to be rooted in three fal- 

es of judgment shared from coast to coast fallacies 
vhich bewilder an observer familiar with Berlin and 
Rome, London and Moscow. The American public 
estimates very seriously indeed the eight years’ 
! start in militarization which enables Germany to 
ie initiative; (2) blinks at the essential and 
fundamental weakness of Great Britain since the col- 


of France; and (3) in sheer delight at German 


verses in Russia exaggerates Russian successes beyond 
lore fo these three major fallacies might be 
led the miorting notion that o upied Europe will 
rise almost lay now in revolt, an idea held by those 


vho forget that the most courageous man, if denied 
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arms and hope alike, falls silent before the chatt is no 
eloquence of the machine-gun. ess 
In 1935 Germany was spending five times as in 
on arms as Great Britain and more than twice a cabl 
as Britain and France combined. By 1938 Germar s an 
spending £1,470,000,000 on arms annually as That 
a British expenditure of only £391,000,000. Wi 
lead in arms production, Germany has been able t er own 
centrate a superiority of guns, tanks, and planes 
its cnemies at any given moment on any given y 
And Germany will not lose this advantage until / 
can superiority in aircraft design and production As 
German factories and communications, or until 
can expeditionary forces over-extend and exha 
German military machine. 
In recent months Americans have frequent 
manded, “Why doesn’t Britain invade the Cont 
Starting its rearmament eight years late, Brit 
never had the arms or the men to take the 
That it has been able to maintain several front 
prevent its own invasion is a miracle. The fall of 
lost Britain the use of vital naval and air bases a IN 
them to the enemy. Consequently, to send a s! we 
drop a bomb against the Germans anywhere has ne 
forth roughly three times the effort in money, n u 
and men required by a similar German blow. 7 
crepancy has been balanced somewhat by sea | ort 
which still outstays its critics, by the superior t: re is 
and personnel of the R. A. F., together with q 
aircraft engineering, and finally by the sheer d yj 
heroism of a people which “never knows” as the | t 
radio snecred, “when it is beaten.” But the d lL] 
military predicament of Britain has been register 1 to 
the crushing defeats at Dunkirk, Greece, Crete, H t, 
kong, and Singapore. There was only one rea S| 
these—want of man-power and equipment. As A Volunt 
cans at war we play into the hands of Germany | 1 ti 
blink the difficulties which our ally still faces and t of 
comfort from, without giving meaning to, the w red 
“There'll always be an England.” China, 
It is true that the German time-table in Russia rn 
all wrong. The Germans knew that Stalin’s purg r the 
his brutal denial of consumers’ goods to the peop! 
made his popularity a hollow thing. They were co: _ 
that Russian morale would crack under sledge-h la 
blows from the panzers and the stukas. But they fo: Thoug 
that nationalism is a greater force in modern | 
than communism. They forgot that when the for 
treads on Russian soil, all Russians cry out in ang re | 
For millions of Americans the thrill of head rit 
which proclaimed the defeat of Hitler's troops w 
much. It made us light-headed. The German rr 
have suffered defeats and retreated, but in no tn 
have they been routed. Americans must not undc! 
estimate the dangers of a renewed German offensive i 
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service to our Russian ally to exaggerate his 
ss or to forget his need of American aid. The 
has not yet proved that in weather conditions 


hy > s{nf hp > + thy .9 ‘ Ute 
to the Germans he can meet the panzer divi 


: n will be ind lling to do from 
k to aid us against J; 1 will d nd upon 

ions. It will depend upon our 1 | unity 
of our production of 1 ; and aircraft, the 

r mer t I 
rever needed 
people we are still ya] ime rather 
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Kunming, February 
NCE the fall of Hongkong, China can only 
1 threatened, Chinese 
looking for new 
A road 


off the Burma highway to Sikang Province on 


already 


s and strategists are 


1d means of direct contact with India. 


rders of Tibet, but it will be a long time before 

inything faster than mule transport from there 
m or Bengal. Airplane service between Chung- 
Kunming, and Calcutta began in January, and at 
ta it connects with a direct service to America. 


se have been too busy to pay mu h atten- 


Japan 
Kunming. Last winter raids and alarms were fre- 
but the city has had only one bombing since last 
and that was on the day that the American 
teer Group of airmen arrived. When the Japanese 
) repeat the attack a few days later, they lost nine 
ten planes; since then the American pilots have 
1 their remarkable successes in China and Indo- 





as well as in Burma and Thailand. The Chinese 
ment made thorough, almost lavish, preparations 


- volunteers. Chinese university students were en- 


5 interpret rs, and the best modern accommoda- 


were provided; each man has a room of his own, 


| 
fleet of automobiles is always at their disposal. 
th this scale of living is in marked contrast with 
f the Chinese soldier, there is no doubt that people 


unk “our airmen’’—they wear Chinese uniform— 


than worth their salt. It certainly gives a sense of 


ty which few peopl have ever had in China to 


se fast fighters go up whenever there is an alarm. 


p movements have been heavy during the last 
mths in the direction of Indo-China and Burma, 
authorities would be 


danger that the provincial 


ling to allow China's central povernment to move 
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lew Phase in China 


BY GILBERT BAKER 
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British and Indian 
the border, too, the 
Chinese have be- 
come acquainted 
British 


uniforms, for some 


with army 


parties of sper talist 


tre Ops have been 
passing through on 
their way to the 


Chinese fronts, 


where it is believed 


they can both learn 


from the Chinese 





soldier and teach 


him new ways of 


iNder o} th P A, V. G 


fighting. 
These personal contacts between the fighting forces 


of the three countries will be a valuable test of the reality 


of the democracy which they are defending. The Ameri 
can aviator and the British Tommy are not given to any 
sentimental enthusiasm for China as such, and China’ 
war effort will be judged by them strictly on the results 
they notice. China’s soldiers will in turn judge American 
and British strength according to results and not pres- 
tige; American and British reverses in the Orient have 
made many Chinese here pat themselves on the back for 
their four and a half ycars of resistance to Japan. 


1 from Hong- 


The British naval party which escape 





kong broug! 





i 
Kwangtung Province. I met some of the party here on 
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have done marvelous things in this war, but the a; 


ance of this city is certainly not that of a 


gaged in a war of total resistance. It 1s 
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nese dollar will 


the free spending and speculative trading are di 


ing that the currency ts worthless. It 


and a new currency started on a par with A 


pendent peasant people of Yunnan itself. 
floating on the economic tide which 
] 4 1 

ls on to fortune, and they are losing 


to make money; prices, for instance, are 


for “foreigners’’—which includes Chinese 


pl es—than for local people. The only 
really suffer are the salaried w rkers, tea 


sity professors and the like. Rice allowan 
all Wwances are mad for this cl iss, Dut CV 


for them to keep pace with the rising co 
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All these things make thoughtful Chin 


yut the future of their country. Can 
forces in China stand the strain? Coc pera 
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n to the Chinese for some time, that continued 
e depends on breaking Japanese sea power, that 

i - 4 4 
of China must be won by China's allies on 
fic. The Chinese will play their part, and they 

I 
' i } i 4 . = 
it better if their democratic allies keep steady 
I 
Chiinokino ¢ y tr nme ‘ the 
n Chungking to give free expression to the 
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the Chinese people. 
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Our Not So Precious Metals 
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{ONG their resources the United 


Nations can in- 
le at least 90 per cent of the world’s stock of 


1 not far short of 100 per cent of the known un- 


id reserves. For purposes of waging war, how- 
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A word with Stuart Chase 
about what will happen 
to you after the war 


Today America fights for her existence. To- 
morrow what? A vital part of winning 
the war is to hold out me hope NOW of 
the kind of world we m ! ( bly expect 


WHEN THE WAR ENDS: 


Must there be a depression? 


@ How can twenty million war workers 
get new jobs? 


® Can we make America a “land of 
plenty’’? 


Will private enterprise survive? 
How great are our basic resources? 
Which will come first--money or men? 
Can we achieve full employment? 


What promise does post war America 
hold for you? 


“There is a finer, richer America in the mak- 
ing,” says Stuart Chase. Taking guidance 
from our experiences in the years since the 
last war he points out paths to America’s 
future in this brilliant new book. 


High Praise Greets This Important Book 


“A remarkable and forthright contribution 
vigorous and admirably written.” 
—RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


“Every American who is per} lexed about the past 
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and fearful of the future ought to read Stu: 
Chase’s The Road We Are Traveling: 1914-1942. 
It is an inspiring preview of the infinitely bet- 
ter world which we can make possible.” 
~—-MARRINER S$. ECCLES, Chairman, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
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OHN STEINBECK’S “The Moon Is Down” (Mar 
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I 

t ' ; H no he if . 
{ pect ic lIOWS DCI e ne arrives, ror 1n ince 
of his lieutenants will go all but mad with learning 


that at the most his army has ‘“‘con juered flypaper.” 

Mr. Steinbeck does of course make something of ¢ 
novelty, and the play has its points of interest, one « 
furnishing the somewhat ghastly spectacle of tl 
sacha to order executions not only of person 
he respects and likes more than he does his own | 
persons whose deaths he is certain will do 1 
Lhe spectacle 1s perhaps too chastly, too inex 
to be of use in tragedy, which cannot afford to | 
much of its meaning unspoken. At any rate Mr. Ste 
unable in the writing to put his finger oa the point of 
which will yield him as dramatist the maximum ¢ 
power. The entire town hates the invader, yes 


vader is divided and obscure, so that, at what sho 


climax, we have the Mayor walking out of his | 
shot as a hostage by one who is merely | red wi 


not to say sick of slaughtering good friends. 


far agrees with the Mayor as to be one who can 


as he rehearses the farewell speech of Socrates; tl 
> , ] 1] Vt nm + 

not between them at all, any more than it ts tn 

the Colonel alone, which remains a mind that M 


has not concretely or intensely imagined. The ‘ 
ot] er words, is no mo 
of the anti-Nazi drama. He has been modified 
The ingredient added has been added to wha 
abstraction. So with the Mayor, who is nothi 
addition to what he needs by formula to be; and s 
the others who asstst in the working out of a hun 
ceived but woodenly writt 
The wood is partly in the dialogue, which rar 
natural or is spoken with the peculiar 
we can miss so much when it is not there. 


e reason that so many commentators have been f: 


| 1 ? 
cuss the tendency or moral of the play; to wonder, f 


ample, whether Mr. Steinbeck has done well to t t 


all a conquered country has to do is wait until the « 


Were the play better than it ts, we should simply be o 
were it worse than it is, its effect would not matter a 
Just as it is, it seems to me to prove nothing either 
own characters. whom I do not believe, or about Norway 
1942, which it leaves hypothetical and remote 

MARK VAN DOREN 


[Mr. Krutch will resume his regular column next weet 
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IN BRIEF 


HILI REN, By Nina Fe lorov a. 
Brown & Co. $2 
of “The Family,” the At 


prize novel, has written 
*k that is vivid with real 
ng real and often terrible 
The scene shifts from Tien- 
America, and the story is that of 


' 1 rt i :] 
ess plight of White Russian 


fleeing Japanese terrorism. De 

} + } } mene 
perhaps because or, the hunger 
rtbreak that Lida, the appealing 


ri oO 
‘nt, and sensitive central char- 
; to endure in the endless flight 


he is able to see beyond the 


the day. 


in this work, and even an ex- 


There is an implied 


ne, put into the mouth of an old 
Neither might nor right wins 


patience, persisten e€, and cour- 


LAIN DEALER: 1842-194 


> 
[ { tf ndre d } ears in Cleve / ind. 


; , 
ier H. Shaw. Alfred A. 
P 
ot 
ry of one of America’s 
pers Dy one Who was on 
hirty-nine years 1s perhaps 
d to interest the general 
( ao mre 
evelanders, newspapermen, 


social historians will find 


Deal: Will It Survive the War? 
Atkinson. Meador. $1.50. 

the Physician: The Autobiography 

lys F. Barker. Putnam's. $3.50. 


4 We Are Traveling, 1914-1942. By 


$3 
tf Soctety: A Oua itive Sys- 
for the Social Sctep Stuart 
lodd. Macmillan. $1 
M r. By H t E. French. 
} <> ) 


of War. } James R. Newman 


lay, Doran. $5. 
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Energy Units in Various Staple Foods 
ner 


‘ 185 Calories® 


178 Colories® 


Approximate 
F 
ONE BOTTLE 0 
PEPSI-COLA 5% - 


pg CHOP + * 


ONE LAM 
(medium size) 


ONE WHITE POTATO «+ » 
(Py (averoge size) 


C one wHout E09 







92 Calories® 


. 





70 Calories® 





*e? 


20 colories® 





‘o) ONE FRESH TOMATO 


NEROY 
*sTANDARD UNITS OF FOOD E 





*t0.U.6. eat ore 









Speed, speed, speed! More ships 
go steaming out of the yards 
every day. More are on their 
way. The schedule calls for 
energy. More, more and more 
of it—all we've got! 

Pepsi-Cola answers that call. 
It provides quick food energy 
that’s vital to America. Energy 
that helps millions work hard. 
er, faster and better. 


All hands on deck, 
America—let’s go! 


THE DRINK WITH QUICK FOOD ENERGY 
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f no concerts BK. 271, 4 


this tir nstead of only the one it 
did offer, K. 453. If financial reasons 
made this impossible we might have 
n given other infrequently he ird 
es, albeit not by Mozart: the 

New Friends has repeated one or two 
of those marvelous Haydn symphonies 


vat it resi 1 th ears ago; it 
ht have r peate | ot e oth + 

ht have added ) new ones 

{nd it might have f { ie of the 
iutiful music it has | ouched— 
the f ] of Han le] \ eC Su- 
pe rar is of P | which Lange 
perform 1 with the Philharme Sym 


nd s for reasor W h I have dis 
cussed befor ind which are tmror 
t 1 to be repeated. Conductors 
re | oncertos no is part ol th 
‘ il—or perhaps I should say the 


( tor's—repertory, but as display 
! ie 


} 
recide 


artist for the solo part, but 


e! e a soloist for his box-office ap- 
neal and choose one of the concertos in 
his repertory. That is why some of the 
greatest works of Mozart are almost 
never heard: the conductor has no in- 


terest in a work that shows off the 


a Di r me with Beethoven or 
Braht to say not! r of R ma 
ninoff. That is why, also. when they 
‘ qd they are not nlaved iS well 
’ Ould o mould contours and 
f et s in the orchestral part, to 

tion of style, phrasing 
exe 1! i int rplay Oo! orch sifa 


and piano—these require the care and 
tor is willing to give 


to lS performance of a Mozart svm- 


pl t not to a soloists perform 
i ( 1 Mozart concerto There ire 
f é ty Toscanini's perform- 
uf f K. 466 and 467 with Iturbi, 
of y » Serkis few years ago; 
3 s perf neces of K. 595 with 

i | of K SO with A itl n, 
i othe : Stiedry s perrormances 


with Schnabel. The mediocre perform 
a f K. 482 by Schnabel with Bruno 
Walter and the New York Philhas 
monic-Symphony last fall was the result 
of a mere hour's rehearsal: an entire 
two-and-a-half-hour orchestral rehearsal 
produced the marvelous performance of 


K. 453 by Schnabe with Stiedry nad 
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ly wiry in the first n 


ut its restored sweetness anc 


The orchestra's p 
certos testified to Stiedry’s mt 
technical accomplishments as a «¢ 


“Art of Fugue” 


ind for the opening 





melody of the piano which tt 


Aitken playe d r¢ 


the DM set that I heard the labe 


side 1 was on side 2, and vice 
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ng up a 1 ro 1 | + + ' | t { 
if | O y i I ‘ i 
5 tO a \ . ’ ] | 
: 
er digestion of him. He ginny that Jo leel | t 1 
) ing with | i th l 1 \ is oO ' 
a woman in the « > 1 br vy, 
Tul sti e in Russia. We And I pave 1 “oa re , i! Vv { f tiny 
<a — ; 
Mit » | e to vith- P ! — Te | | e-* \ 1s e furnaces 
nee of 1it—you wouldn't 1eVve B : , 
t } < yf 2 : ’ ' ' ( ' e ! ‘ . 
‘ as . R ISSia, read 1st nN { is | spect itt De > 5 I ‘ 
} any > a pans so 1 -. 1 v KS { ( 
‘ i wo , i lore too ik I mt tnink V ao ’ ) I c 
. badly, and it is extraordinary how n | S fi y O } - 
1 have t \ corr if f } } rr ej 
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hort, the poll tax has its mo 
effect in preventing the growth of polit- 
consciousne ind action 
} t} ) ) ide 
the who South, ir 
“por r white ind the Neer 
El ) 
Montgomery, Ala April 2 


Pressure Groups vs. Design 


Dear Sirs: Eleanor Roosevel 


nceern t f ri 
f ( 
oup 1 d tic 1 
I 
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worry : [ 
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War inevi Ly if , 
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l | Ol 1 gen [ 
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A Raid: John Langqdon-Davies 
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The Soviets Expected It: Anna L. Strong 


In Dubious 8B es: John Steinbeck 
Sens of the Fathers: Albert Halper 
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Free n of Press: George Seldes 
The Devil's Dictionary: Ambrose Bierce 
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continue to count on a huge public- 
works program to take up post-war 
slack. 

The great problem of our generation 
is: how shall we change the handicraft- 
aristocratic-scarcity tastes of medieval 
origin so that design may be encour- 
aged now to create great new peace- 
time uses for the factories, the ma- 
chines, the mechanical skills essential 
to national survival in a world more 
willing to commit suicide than to use 


its imagination? Sir Stafford Cripps 





y says, ‘The failures of England 
and the United States have been fail- 
ures flowing from the lack of imagina- 


tion.”” Which is merely another way of 
saying that politically powerful pressure 
eroups have an abundance of hindsight 


but will throttle anyone with foresight. 

If Henry Ford had paid heed to pres- 
sure groups, he would have attempted 
to solve the problem of cheap mass 
transportation by breeding faster horses 
and building cheaper buggies. Instead, 
he did a lot of thinking over a drafting 
board. He reduced pretty theories to 
three dimensions. Yet this is the one 
formula we doggedly refuse to follow. 
We prefer to pamper our own pressure 
groups and hide the consequent failure 
and folly under a smoke screen of noble 
rhetoric! CORWIN WILLSON 
Flint, Mich., April 8 


“IT Like Poetry but...” 


Dear Sirs: In his discussion of modern 
poetry in a recent Nation Randall 
Jarrell committed the fundamental error 
of accepting “modernist’’ gibberish as 


oetry. His hypothetical reader, if dis- 


| 
criminating, would say, “I like poetry, 
but I do not like the infantile and mean- 


ingless cacophony that is the modern 


Si titute for poetry.” 

If the function of the artist is to 
share with others his emotional response 
to his discovery of a pattern or a sig- 
nificance in the world, his fulfilment of 
that function is in direct proportion to 
the ease. directness, and clarity with 
which his work conveys the form and 
color of that response. The modernist 
seems to be preoccuy ied with his own 
emotional indigestion and therefore to 
have little to say that is worth saying. 
Furthermore, the means he employs are 
the reverse of direct and clear. He 
abhors the accepted meanings and or- 
ders of words, and sometimes assumes 
that one becomes a poet by abandoning 
punctuation. 

The same attempt to substitute per- 


verted “originality” and neurotic sensa- 
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tionalism for sanity and beauty is ey. 





dent in the musical sphere and in tha 
of the plastic and graphic arts. Moder 
“music,” modern sculpture, and modery 
painting alike have sunk to the childish 
anarchism of the jungle that is the home 
of their primitive counterparts 
PAUL R. BIRGE 

Silver Spring, Md., March 20 


For Browder’s Release 


Dear Sirs: If we are to win this war 
and thus preserve our democratic way 
of life, every genuine anti-fascist, te. 
gardless of his politics, must be given 
a chance to contribute to the war effort 
Earl Browder is the most powerful 
single anti-fascist fighter in this coun 
try, and his continued imprisonment is 
a mark of our lack of unity and under. 
standing of the war issue. 
CLARENCE C. GREEN 


Brooklyn, N. Y., March 25 


CONTRIBUTORS 
ALEXANDER WERTH, for many 
years Paris correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian, represented The Nz- 
tron in France before the war. His 
Moscow diary, excerpts from which 
form his article, will soon be brought 
out in book form by Alfred A. Knopf 


JOHN T. WHITAKER spent ten years 
in Europe as an American newspaper 
correspondent, most of the time in 
Berlin and Rome. He was expelled 
from Italy in February, 1941, for send- 
ing dispatches which did not 1 
official 


approval. 


GILBERT BAKER is an American 


writer now living in China 


WILLIAM L. SHIRER, author of the 
enormously successful ‘Berlin Diary,” 
is radio commentator on foreign affairs 
over WABC. 


ALBERT GUERARD, protessor ‘ 
comparative and general liter 
Stanford University, has just publishe 
“The France of Tomorrow.” 


PHILIP RAHV is an editor of thé 
Partisan Review. 
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15 cents a copy. By subscription Domestic: tr 
year $5; Two years $8; Three years $11. Addi 
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$1. The Nation is indexed in Readers’ Guide t 
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Service, Dramatic Index. Two weeks’ notice ® 
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